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CHRISTENING OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


[January 29, 


IN ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, JANUARY 25, 1842. 


TuHE choice of the ancient Castle of Windsor for the bap- | gold ottoman: this font consists of a golden salver, on which 


tism of the infunt Prince of Wales was a preference in excel- 
lent taste, both as regarded historical association, and fitting 
splendour for so august a ceremony. Its performance in our 
metropolitan minster, and the dispensing of its attendant hos- 
pitalities in either of the metropolitan palaces, would, doubt- 
less, have rendered the event more popular in its day, when 
the spirit of festivity would have been more generally diffused 
among tlhe masses of the people; but, in order to perpetuate 
the occasion in true English hearts, and to impress it with 
due importance in the history of our times, WINDsoR was, of 
all places in England, the most appropriate locality. There 
is no spot in her dominions so invested with “ the divinity 
that doth hedge a king,” as the royal castle of Windsor: it is 
almost the only regal abode in the kingdom, worthy of being 
styled a palace. In this picturesque country, the sovereigns 
of Englund haye dwelt for more than one thousand years: 
our Saxon kings built themselves a palace in the vale of Old 
Windsor ; and William the Norman erected a castle upon the 
site of the present structure, around which has risen a town, 
ancient in itself, yet distinctively called “ New.” Henry UI. 
rebuilt the Castle, and raised it to the importance of second 
only to the Tower of London; and a few relics of this edifice 
were brought to light during the late restorations: of the 
chapel built by this Prince, a doorway may be recognized 
behind the altar of the present St. George's Chapel, nearly 
upon the spot whereon the recent baptism was performed. 
Edward II]. founded the College, and restored the Chapel of 
St. George, and fixed here the inauguration of the Order of 
the Gartcr; but the existing chapel was built by Edward IV., 
the direction of the works being confided to Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury, a most distinguished prelate and 
architect: he was sueceeded by Sir Reginald Bray, who 
built the Bray Chapel, now the south transept ; and in 1508, 
the stone roof of the choir, by a subscription of the knights of 
the Garter: the main vaulting is cited as, without exception, 
the most beautiful specimen of the gothic stone roof in exist- 
ence. 111528, its exquisite fan-groining at the interstices of the 
cross of the chupel was executed by subscription of the Order 
of the Garter ; the fan yaultings to the side aisles of the choir 
were executed in 1537. Wolsey built the stately Tomb-house 
at the east end of the chapel; which James II. fitted up as a 
Catholic chapel, and employed Verrio to decorate. In 1787, 
the restoration of the interior of St. George’s Chapel was 
commenced ut the private expense of George IIT. ; in 1796, 
the large painted glass window of the Crucifixion, over the 
altar, was conypleted from the design of West. Some im- 
provements were effected under James Wyatt, uppointed 
surveyor-general in 1796; bat his successor, Sir Jeffrey Wyut- 
ville did not reach the chupel in his magnificent restora- 
tions. Within the past year, however, the windows have 
been put in a course, under Mr. Blore, the glass being exe- 
cuted by Mr. Willement. 

Such is the superb edifice wherein the recent ceremony was 
performed ; and, however gorgeously appointed, it must have 
been aided by the architectural sublimity of the chapel itself; 
as in the curiously designed and emblazoned bosses of the celi- 
ings, among which the arms of Edward the Confessor, Edward 
III., Edward the Black Prince, Edward IV., and the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers, shone with appropriate radiance. But 
the choir, shown in the engraving, as you advance through 
the organ colonnade, is unique. Of the elaborate roof-tree 
we have spoken: the carved stalls on each side of the choir, 
each with its mantle, helmet, crest, sword, and banner, carry 
us back to the extreme splendour of chivalry; whilst the 
carvings belong to all ages—the history of our Saviour from 
his nativity to his ascension, figures of patriarchs and kings, 
and the bravery of 8t. George, down to the events of our own 
times. So highly decorated an edifice needed but little pre- 
paration for the late ceremony; and little was attempted. 
Before the altar was raised a dais, or haut pas, in the centre 
of which wus placed the baptismal font on a purple velvet and 





rest a pedestal and bowl used at the christening of Charles 
II., whence rises a second pedestal bearing a shallow lotus- 
leaved vase containing the water. Semicircularly on the 
haut pas were placed twelve chairs and fald-stools, of purple 
and gold. Upon the altar were ranged the communion-ser- 
vices of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and St. George’s, com- 
prising six salvers, eight large tankards and flagons, two cups, 
and ten smaller vessels, of gold, or silver-gilt. The entire 
floor of the chapel was covered with a purple carpet, orna- 
mented with the star of the Order of the Garter, and the cross 
or shield of St. George. Wolsey’s Tomb-house, or Hall, was 
fitted up as a reception-room ; the floor being covered with 
crimson drugget, ornamented with the Prince of Wales’s 
plume in white. The passages connecting this hall with the 
chapel, were similarly floored, and in them were erected ac- 


| commodation for persons to view the baptismal procession. 





To enumerate the company admitted to the chapel would 
occupy more space than we can spare: they included the 
Ministers of State; the Ambassadors ; the Knights Compa. 
nions of the Garter, in their Stalls; the Naval and Military 
Knights; and very few ladies. Sir W. Newton and Mr. G. 
Hayter were present, by command of Her Majesty, taking 
sketches for pictures commemorative of the occasion. Only 
a few spectators were accommodated in the organ-gallery, and 
in galleries in the north and south aisles; the representatives 
of the public press were admitted under the organ-loft, which 
was the orchestra. The best situation in the chapel for view- 
ing the ceremony, was the Queen’s closet, to the left, imme- 
diately over the altar, and which was reserved fur Her 
Majesty’s attendants. 

At half-past twelve o’clock, the Royal procession left the 
quadrangle of the Castle in carriages, and soon reached 
Wolsey’s Hall. Shortly afterwards, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury entered the platform, and stood before the font; und 
was joined by the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, 
Norwich, Winchester, and Oxford, and the Deans and Canons 
of Windsor. The Royal procession then left Wolsey’s Hall, 
the Queen and Prince Albert and their attendants, filing off, 
and entering the choir by the north door, to the right; and 
the King of Prussia, (and suite,) the Duchesses of Kent and 
Cambridge, and th® Duke and Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, entering by the opposite, or southern door. The 
Queen, in a few seconds, appeared, conducted by Prince 
Albert, and preceded by the Lord Chamberlain and Master 


“of the Househuld, when the company rose, and the band 


played the march from Joseph. The Queen wore the robes of 
Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, anda circlet of diamonds: 
her Majesty was supported by Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Sussex, Prince George of Cambridge, and Princes Ferdinand 
and Leopold_of Saxe Coburg. The Duke of Wellington stood 
behind Her Majesty’s chair, bearing the Sword of State. 

The March having been concluded, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, standing behind the font, and supported as before, 
commenced reading the usual baptismal service ;* during the 
greater part of which the Queen, Prince Albert, the King of 
Prussia, and other Royal and distinguished personages, 
kneeled. The King of Prussia, and the other Royal Sponsors, 

ated the usual responses in an audible tone of voice. 

When the Archbishop said, “ Dost thou, in the name of 
this child, renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp 
and glory of the world, with all the covetous desires of the 
same, the carnal desires of the fiesh, so that thou wilt not 
follow nor be led by them?’ His Majesty in a firm, and 
rather loud tone of voice, repeated—* I renounce them ull.” 





* The sponsors were, besides the King of Prussia, the 
Duchess of Kent, proxy for the Duchess of Saxe Coburg ; the 
Duchess of Cambridge, proxy for the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha ; 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, proxy for the Princess 
Sophia: the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe Coburg. 
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mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, his 
only begotten Son? His Majesty and the other Royal Spon- 
sors answered in an audible voice, “ All this I stedfastly be- 
lieve.” 

The Royal infant was then conveyed from the Chapter 
Room to the font, and placed in the arms of the Archbishop 
of Canteibury, by her Grace the Duchess ‘of Buccleuch, 
Mistress of the Robes, preceded by the Lord Chamberlain, 
with his wand of office. 

The Archbishop then said to his Royal Highness’ God- 
fathers and Godmothers, “ Name this Child.” 

The King of Prussia and the other Royal Sponsors said, 
“ ALBERT EDWARD.” 

The Archbishop, in a most impressive manner, then said, 
“ Albert Edward, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” The Archbishop 
then said, “ we receive this child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock ;” and after reading the prayer appointed for 
this important part of the baptismal ceremony, the right 
Reverend prelate sprinkled the Prince with water from the 
font. We may here mention that the baptismal water was 
filled from the River Jordan, and presented to Her Majesty 
by the Rev. C. B. Elliott, of Tattingstone, Suffolk. 

The Royal Infant was then delivered by the Archbishop to 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, and her Grace carrying the Royal 
Babe in her arms. proceeded to a seut near her Majesty and 
Pr nce Albert, and there continued until the conclusion of 
this interesting and solemn ceremony. 

The Hallelujah Chorus was then sung by the full choir. 

The Archbishop having pronounced the benediction, this 
imposing ceremony ended. 

Previous to her Majesty, Prince Albert, the King of 
Prussia, aud the other Royal and illustrious visitors leaving 
the chapel, the overture to Esther was admirably performed. 
The whole of the music was selected from the works of 
Handel. 

The Prince of Wales was attired in a white satin slip, over 
which was an elegant lace dress, richly embroidered. The 
Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, and all the other 
ladies present, were in dresses of British manufacture, and 
wore three ostrich feathers on their heads. 

Her Majesty, on leaving the chapel, bowed in a most grace- 
ful manner to the King of Prussia and the other Royal and 
distinguished personages near the altar. 

The procession then left the chapel, and returned to the 
Castle in the same order as it arrived. 

The young Prince is described as a remarkably fine boy, 
and was eagerly recognised by the spectators outside the 
chapel, when he was considerately held up at the carriage-win- 
dow by the Duchess of Buccleuch. He was most cordially 
cheered, us were Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the King 
of Prussia. 

The royal party, and the distinguished guests, on their re- 
turn to the castle, next partook of a déjetiner. In the even- 
ing, a magnificent banqnet was served in St. George’s Hall, 
to 140 persons, a servant in the royal state livery being placed 
behind euch guest.* After the banquet, a grand musical 
performance took place in the Waterloo gallery ; in which 
room also was exhibited the Christening Cake, on a silver 
plateau, about 30 inches in diameter; and with the figured 
ornaments, upwards of 4 feet high. 

In the town of Windsor, the event of the day was variously 
celebrated: a large party dined at the Town Hall; the poor 





* It is impossible to compass the splendid details of this 
banquet in our present space: their gorgeousness almost 
amounts to embarras. The Times considers the banquet to 
have been less effective than that in the picture gallery of 
Buckingham Palace. on the christening of the Princess Royal. 
This conclusion is judicious ; for St. George’s Hall has little 
to recommend it but its extreme length: it is deficient in 
altitude and breadth, and hus little in high feudal keeping be- 
yond its emblazoned ceiling. The newspapers are so minute 
as tu give a list of the castle guests, and the number and situ- 
ation of the apartments in which they were lodged. 
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Archbishop.—Dost thou believe in God the Father Al- } were feasted at their homes; and the streets were illumi- 


nated. In London, the celebration was less rife ; for thou- 
sands of persons poured down by the Great Western Railway 
to Windsor, to witness what they could of the out-door pro- 
cession; und they were admitted, by tickets, to the chapel 
after the ceremony, and to St. George’s Hull before the din- 
ner was served. Nevertheless, in the metropolis, various 
public bodies dined together, and the illuminations were nu- 
merous. Business was pretty generally suspended during the 
day ; and, what proverbially constitutes one of the best ob- 
servances of an English holiday, the inmates of charitable 
institutions, and the poor of several parishes, were right loys 
ally feasted by those rich in this world’s wealth, and ready to 
indulge the luxury of doing good. The English, alter all, are 
a monarchy loving people; and, probably, no event of late 
years has so efficiently tested their patriotic enthusiasm as the 
recent Birth and Baptism of the Prince of Wales: whom, and 
his illustrious parents, may God long preserve! 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 
BY E. J. HYTCHE, 

THE best antidote to inordinate self-esteem is self know- 
ledge. Hence, the most intellectual men have been the 
most modest; because they knew how small was their 
acquirement when compared with that greater amount of 
knowledge which their powers were unable to attain. 

How much misery is suggested by the phrase “ criminal 
calendar!” We hear the sighs of heart-broken parents, 
we see the worn looks of disgraced relatives; and we view 
the haggard countenance of the prisoner, who breathes the 
fetid air of a dungeon loathsome and sunless. Oh that 
men before they become addicted to vice would but count 
the cost—blasted character, wasted affections, hopeless 
misery—and see if momentary pleasure were not too 
dearly purchased. 

As a mirror reflects the body, so a diary should be a 
reflex of the mind; and it loses half its advantages, and 
all its likeness, if the defects be omitted. 

Industry and hopefulness can compete with every dif- 
ficulty which besets the path of life. The American 
beaver is an insignificant animal—if anything that God 
has created can be insignificant—and yet by perseverance 
it erects its habitation in the channels of the great deep, 
whereby the current is stayed and conquered. 

If it be desirable to know at all, it is desirable to know 
well; for to a mere acquaintance with half-truths may 
“most existing errors be traced, 

Repine not, O man, at thy trials; but rather recollect 
what thy actions merit, and be thankful that theu suffer- 
est so litle compared with thy deserts ! 

Before engaging in any speculation, let this question 
be answered—How shall we regard it when its recall is 
impossible? Did men reply to the question suggested, 
we imagine that fewer names would appear in the Ga- 
zette. 

There is no greater sign of innate vulgarity than the 
use of catch-words. We know a lady who has such an 
affection, or affectation, for the word “ absurd,’’ that the 
absurd manner in which she employs it, has made her the 
laughing-stock of her associates; and yet there is no per- 
son more addicted to charging others with vulgarity. 

How indefinite a term is old age! some are decrepid at 
thirty, whilst others are youthful in feeling at sixty. Thus, 
the ladies of India are aged at thirty, and the ladies of 
England are aged at But we forget; we never 
knew an English lady to acknowledge herself to be aged, 
even though she had seen the snows of seventy winters. 

Dare, if thou wouldst Do! 

Station cannot confer honour on any person, unless his 
character reflect honour on the station. 
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Down the broad west, the summer sun rolls its round mass of 


gold, 

And wide the fiery glory streams o’er mountain, wood, and 
wold ; 

“er by the burning piles of clouds, long broadening trails 
of light 


Shine out like tracks of seraphim! descending to the night; 
Whilst the pale moon comes pacing up the grey opposing 


sky, 
Hast’ning with maiden smiles to bid the pilgrim day good 
bye! 


Slowly the redd‘ning orb sinks down—the broken splendour 
wanes ; 

And homeward hie the peasant-bands, along the close green 
lanes, 

The time for rest! The far-flown bird and burthen’d bee 
return; 

Silent, by reedy marshes, roost the wild moor-duck and 
hern, -— 

The jaunty squirrel seeks his nest—the fox his thorny lair, 

And under fern und spiked gorse harbours the large-eyed 
hare. 


Now the few tribes that shun the day, into the twilight 
come: 

‘The owl flies, hooting near the ground, breaking the dor-flies’ 
hum ; 

The brown. bat in its angular flight seizes the shining sphynx,* 

Loud chirp the hoarsely-throated frogs, from stagnant water 
brinks ; 

And two sweet blending voices--lark! from copse and plantel 
green, 

The nightingale’s wild minstrelsy, and the ring-dove's pas- 
sionate threne! 


Tis night, the drowsy earth is steeped in the young moon’s 
mellow glow, 

As up the bending south it floats--a barque with marble 
prow ; 

The gold-eyed families of stars peer through the blue again, 

Twinkling like blossoms on long boughs under a splashing 
rain. 

And the thin soft clouds like phantom-ships are looming up 
the sky, 

With white sails dark’ning from the light, as they voyage 
slowly by. 


Fold after fold they cross the moon—and the great shadows 


ASS, F 
Over broad lands of yellowing wheat, and slopes of dewy 
grass ; 


Darkening unto the distant hills--again the wan light breaks, 

On the down tracks of sparkling rills and wood-surrounded 
lakes ; 

O’er pasturous valleys--quiet haunts where feed the herded 
kine, 

To the moorlands meeting the grey sky in dusky, level line. 


The wood-pool edged with tall brown reeds shows dimly in 
its bed, 

Giving a pale and thwart reflex of the trem lous stars o’erhead ; 

The moonbeams shine-—a soften’d gold—through the bunchy 
oak boughs’ mass, 

Aslant the mossed and rugged trunk to the twisting fern and 
grass ; 

Where the slow night-wind in transient soughs rolls o’er the 
rooty ground, 

Then swirls up through the clashing leaves with a dreary 
weird sound. 


The shrubberies how dark they stand, each side yon ancient 
hall! 

Broad bowery chestnut, witch-elm, oak, and pine trees grim 
and tall; 
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Long shadows from the massive gate across the lawn are thrown, 

Where sculptured leopards-couchant glare with great fierce 
eyes of stone; 


The embattled walls against the sky their antique outline show, 


And the tall windows sparkling out fling back the moon’s bright 
glow. 

Down this green slope the hamlet lies—what peace is brood- 
ing there! 


The last thin smoke-wreaths trembling up, scarce stain the 


star-lit air, 

Faint household sounds just heard at times die gradually away ; 

Sweet voices singing evening hymns blend with the mastiff’s 
bay; 

Then through some smooth white chamber-blind a glimmering 
radiance falls, 

And the casement shadows lengthening out, glance up the 
opposite walls. 

The old church-clock strikes out the hour with a strong level 
chime, 

Telling, whilst sleep hath swathed the earth, the unwearied 
march of time: 

As if with mailed hand he smote the sounding doors of night, 

Or bent aloud his world-wide wings aiong his solemn flight 

O’er town and village, mound and tower, o’er ocean, hill, and 
vale, 

Keeping bright life and dusky death for ever on his trail. 

Sweet time for thouglit—a summer’s night with golden-lighted 
skies, 

No noise to mar the quietude that round us brooding lies ; 

The spacy air, low fluttering, seems with shadowy spirits rife, 

At parley for the weal of man through the dark ways of life. 

O that one now would whispering come, with warm outholden 
hand, 

And bear me flying through the sky into the eternal land! 

Joun Grsson.* 





LADY ALICE LISLE; 
A ROMANCE OF FIVE MINUTES. 

You will remember, that after the unfortunate Mon- 
mouth’s overthrow at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater, his 
scattered partisans sought protection and relief, some in 
the hovels of the poor and naked like themselves, and 
some at the mansions of the neighbowing gentry, whose 
principles were thought not unfavourable to the defeated, 
or whose charitable dispositions might be expected to 
offer a still more ready asylum to the fugitives. Of the 
latter class was the venerable hostess of Moyles Court. 
Her husband, indeed, had distinguished himself among 
those who sat in judgment on the royal martyr; but her 
own better feelings had always attached her to the house 
of Stuart, and her son had displayed his courage in favour 
of James at that very battle which had just blasted the 
hopes of his antagonist. The only rebel of her kindred, 
the colonel himself, had long ago retired an outlaw from 
his country, and was “ shot dead at Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land, by three ruffians, engaged for that purpose by some 
of the royal family.” Nevertheless, the widow of the 
regicide had been marked out by government for de- 
struction. 

It was at that notorious tribunal, nicknamed by a hor- 
rible familiavity, the “ Merciful Assizes” of Winchester, 
and before that notorious miscreant, Chief Justice Jeffreys, 
that the infirm, yet stately dame, now past her 70th year, 
stood arraigned for high reason, in having concealed and 
supported two of poor Monmouth’s followers in a cell, or 








, 


* Weare happy to meet our “ Correspondent of the Mirror’ 
upon new ground: we congratulate him upon the distinguished 
patronage his poetical labours have already received, and which 
we take to be somewhat flattering to our judgment of his 
earliest productions.—Epb. L. 8. J. 
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vault, at Moyles Court, originally constructed te secure 
the persecuted priesthood of either party from the malice 
of their mutual pursuers, The aspect of the judge and 
prisoner presented a remarkable contrast. The counte- 
nance of the former betrayed nothing of that pride or’ 
ferocity which might be imagined from the character of 
the man. From continued habits of intoxication and 
sensuality, his face and demeanour were indicative rather 
of sottish indolence and brutal doggishness, than of active 
cruelty or revenge. Few witnesses were called in the 
present case, yet their hasty evidence seemed too dilatory 
for his impatient petulance ; he declared the charge to be 
established, and directed the jury to find their verdict ac- 
cordingly. But the spirit of the indignant matron was 
not so tamely to be extinguished. She rose with majesty 
from the seat which her infirmities had demanded, rather 
than her wishes entreated ; she raised her lofty form to its 
full proportions, and cast around for a moment, her wan, 
yet impressive features, maintaining, in wrinkles and 
fatigue, the serenity, if not the fire, of youth. Then, with 
an air which awe-struck even the heartless delt upon the 
beuch, she warned the jury of their duty; reminding 
them, “that the services her son had just performed 
should now exonerate her from regal animosity, had any 
accrued to her name from the disloyalties of her husband ; 
that her crimes amounted to no more than this,—that, in 
ignorance both of the condition of the fugitives, and of the 
law which now pretended to condemn her, she had opened 
her dvors to the hungry, the naked, and the forlorn ; that 
even this offence, if offence it were, must rest upon her 
own confession alone, as no evidence had proved the fact 
upon her trial; that she had been allowed neither notice 
of the accusation, nor counsel, nor defence; that the safety 
of his Majesty’s subjects was far more endangered by one 
unjust trial and condemnation, than by any conspiracies 
or treasons of his people; and that their own bodies had 
better be given over to the anger of a bigoted task-master, 
than their minds to ihe fangs of conscious iniquity, and 
their souls to that place of torment, whither the curses of 
a murdered woman would irrevocably consign them.” 
The effect of this appeal was visible even on the judge ; 
he leaned forward with his eyes half raised from the 
ground, and, without suppressing the malicious smile that 
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brought in. The very mention of this merciless brigade, 
the recollection of the horrid cruelties practised by the 
colonel and themselves, was sufficient to subdue a stouter 
heart than that of a juryman in the days of Jeflreys. He 
alone could feast his eyes upon them; and, as he sat in 
delightful anticipa.ion of success, he reached down the 
black cap which hung above his head, and handled it and 
examined it with evident satisfaction. A third time the 
door opened, and the verdict having been first communi- 
cated to the serjeant, and by him with a smile of approba- 
tion to the judge, “ Guilty, Death,” was recorded. A 
slight tumult succeeded; but a few brandished swords 
speedily restored silence. 

The Lady Alice remained totally unmoved ; she listened 
to her doom with firmness and composure, and seemed, in 
one glance towards the bench and the jury-box, to have 
bid farewell to her enemies for ever. Her sentence was 
the stake; which, however, by the only act of mercy 
attending her decease, was afterwards commuted to the 
axe. She suffered in September, 1685, and a plain slab is 
inscribed to her memory in Ellingham church-yard.—X. 


WINTER. 


IN IMITATION OF SPENSER. 


Tue little brook that erst my cot did lave, 

And o’er its flinty pavement sweetly sung, 

Doth now forget to roll her wanton wave, 

For winter hoar her icy chain has flung, 

And stilled the babbling music of her tongue. 

The lonely woodcock seeks the splasby glen, 

Each mountain head with fleecy snow is hung, 

The snipe and duck enjoy the moorish fen, 

Like eremites * they live, and shun the sight of men. 


The warelesst sheep no longer bite the mead, 

No more the ploughboy turns the stubborn ground; 
At the full crib the horned labourers feed, 

Their nostrils cast black clouds of smoke around ; 

A squalid coat doth the lean steed surround ; 

The wily fox doth prow] abroad for prey, 

Reckless of snares or of the avenging hound ; 

And trusty Lightfoot, now no longer gay, 

Sleeps at the kitchen hearth bis cheerless hours away. 


Where erst the boat and slowly moving barge 





























) Ze rose involuntarily on his lips, he motioned the jury to Did with delight cut through the dimpling plain, 
% withdraw. They remained absent an unusual time, during Now wanton boys and men do roam at large ; 
' ous which an intense anxiety pervaded all except the judge The river-gods quit their usurped domain, 
; himself, who rolled about from side to side with manifest And of the wrong at Neptune’s court complain. 
: uneasiness and displeasure. At length the foreman ap- There mote you see mild Avon créown'd with flowers, 
: peared, and pronounced, “ Not Guilty.” An indistinct And milky Wey withouten spot or stain ; ; 
r murmur of approbation ensued, while the disappointed There the fair stream that washes Hampton’s bowers, 
o monster lifted his unwieldy limbs from the chair, his eyes And Isis who with pride beholds her learned towers. 
4 te bursting with rage, his mouth foaming, his hands clenched, Intent on sport, the ever jocund throng 
2 ¥ and stamping with the rage of a tiger, yet the impotence Quit their warm cots and for the game prepare ; 
- a of a child, gave vent to a loud, rapid, and unconnected Behold the restless footbull whirls along, 4 
e volley of oaths, and shaking his fist with more vehemence Now near the earth, now mounted high in air. 
e : than dignity, fairly drove back the terrified juryman, by Thus often men in life’s wee, lottery fare, 
Y° " the mere menace of his gesture. Again he sat down ; = bo quit wpe om n shay A = mye 4 my. 

a wrath and disappointment gave way at length to a smile Our honest swelne Se woes Ree Nes Cure, 

. : gna. ’ S But lusty health in exercise employ, 
a . of contempt, which indicated that some scheme was at The distant village hears the rude tumultuous joy. 
" ‘ hand to prevent the recurrence of a like rebuff. Again The careful hedger looks the fields around 
s, the door opened ; the same messenger of justice returned, ating par si at “his skill Reaan ; 
r, and commenced ae apologetic preface, which —_ speedily He mends the fence, esis the sinking mound, 
id interrupted by a demand of their decision. The same Gr in tena declan be eutd the lower lead, 
or verdict was delivered as before; and every one expected ‘That shall henceforth all sudden floods withstand, 
7 from the judge a still more terrible ebullition of fury. Meanwhile at home his dame, with silver hair, 
r But their expectations were balked; he merely nodded Doth sit encircled by a goodly band 
ed in sareasm, and beckoning to a serjeant who attended with Of lovely maids, who various works prepare, 
os some score of that barbarous troop distinguished by the All chaste as Jove’s wise child, as Cupid’s mother fair. 


title of “ Kirke’s Lambs,” whispered him to keep guard at 
the door of the jury-room, till the verdict was a third time 





* Hermits. 





+ Stupified, 
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She them discourses not of fashions nice, 

Nor of the trilling notes which eunuchs sing, 
Allurements vain that prompt the soul to vice ! 

Ne tells she them of Kesar or of king ; 

Too great the subject for so mean a ring. 

Her lessons teach to swell the capon’s size ; 

To make the hen a numerous offspring bring ; 

Or how the wayward mother to chastise, 

When from her vetchy nest the weetless vagrant hies. 


When glittering spangles deck the robe of night, 

And all their kine in pens avoid the cold ; 

The buxom troops, still eager of delight, 

Round Damon’s eyne a drapet* white infold, 

He darkling gropes till he some one can hold. 

Next Corin hides his head, and must impart 

What wanton fair one smote his hand so bold. 

He Delia names, nor did from truth depart ; 

For well he knew her touch who long had fired his heart. 


Stay, I conjure you by your hopes of bliss, 

Trust not, my Daphne, the rough-biting air ; 

Let not rude winds those lips of softness kiss ; 

Will Eurus stern, the charms of beauty spare ? 

No, he will burt my rosy-featured fair, 

If aught so bright dares rugged carle invade, 

Too tender thou such rough assaults to bear ; 

The mountain ash may stand, though stripped of shade, 
But at the slightest wound the silken flower will fade. 
MeEnpEz.t+ 


SONGS OF THE AUSTRALIANS. 


Lixz all other savage races, the natives of Western Aus- 
tralia are very fond of singing and dancing: to a sulky ok 
native, his song is what a quid of tobacco is to a sailor ;—is 
he angry, he sings; is he glad, he sings; is he hungry, he 
sings; if he is full, provided he is not so full as to be in a 
state of stupor, he sings more lustily than ever; and it is the 
peculiar character of the Australian songs, which renders them, 
under all circumstances, so solacing. The songs are short, 
containing generally only one or two ideas, and are constantly 
repeated over and over again, in a manner, doubtless, grating 
to the untutored ear of an European ; but to one skilled in 
Australian music, lulling and harmonious in the extreme, and 
producing much the same effect as the singing of a nurse does 
upon a child. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the character of these 
people than their songs. In England, an elderly gentleman, 
who has been at all put out of his way by encroachments and 
trespasses upon his preneety sits over his fire in the evening, 
sipping his port, and brooding over vengeance by means of 
the law; but the law is tortuous, expensive, and uncertain ; 
his revenge is very distant from him: under these circum- 
stances, the more the elderly gentleman talks, the more irate 
he becomes. Very different is the conduct of the elderly 
Australian gentleman. He comes to his hut at night in a 
towering passion, tucks his legs under him, and seats himself 
upon his heels before the fire; he calls to his wife for pieces 
of quartz, and some dried kangaroo sinews; then forthwith 

begins sharpening and polishing his spears, and whilst thus 
occupied, sings to himself— 
Tl spear his liver, 
Tl) spear his lights, 
I'll spear his heart, 
I'll spear his thigh, 
&e. &e. Re. 


After a while, he pauses and examines the point he has 





* A linen cloth. 
+ Mendez, who was the intimate friend of Thomson, was of 
a Jewish family, and was born in London. He took the de- 
gree of M.A. at Oxford, in 1750. Unlike poets in general, 
Mendez was one of the favourites of Fortune, and he died 


been working at; it is very sharp,.and he gives a grunt of 
satisfaction. His wives now chime‘in— 
The weoden-headed, 
Bandy-legged, 
Thin-thighed fellows; 
The bone-rumped, 
Long-shinned, 
Thin-thighed fellows. 


The old gentleman looks rather more murderous, but withal 
more pleasant, and as he begins to sharpen his second spear, 
he chants out— 

[ll spear their liver, 

Vl spear their bowels, 

Vl spear their hearts, 

I'll spear their loins. 


As he warms on the subject, he ships his spear in the 
throwing-stick, quivers it in the air, and imitates rapidly the 
adventures of the fight of the coming day ; then the recollec- 
tions of the deeds of his youth rush through his mind; he 
changes his measure to a sort of recitative, and commences an 
account of some celebrated fray of by-gone times; the chil- 
dren and young men crowd round from the neighbouring huts, 
the old gentleman becomes more and more vociferous,—first, 
he sticks his spear-point under his arm, and lies on his side 
to imitate a man dying, yet chanting away furiously all the 
time ; then he grows still more animated, occasionally adjust- 
ing his spear with his throwing-stick, and quivering it with 
a peculiar grace. The young women now come timidly up 
to see what is going on; little flirtations take place in the 
back-ground, whereat the very elderly gentlemen with very 
young wives, whose dignity would be compromised by appear- 
ing to take an interest in passing events, and who have there- 
fore remained seated in their own huts, wax jealous, and 
despatch their mothers and aged wives to look after the younger 
ladies. These venerable females have a dread of evil spirits, 
and, consequently, will not move from the fire without carry- 
ing a fire-stick in their hands; the bush is now dotted about 
with these little moving points of fire, all making for a com- 
mon centre, at which are congregated old and young; jest 
follows jest,—one peal of laughter rings close upon the heel of 
another,—the elderly gentleman is loudly applauded by the 
bystanders, and having fairly sung the wrath out of himself, 
he assists in getting up the dances and songs, with which 
their evening terminates. - 

Is a native afraid, he sings himself full of courage ; in fact, 
under all circumstances, he finds aid and comfort from a song, 
Their songs are, therefore, naturally varied in their form ; but 
they are all concise, and convey inthe simplest manner, the 
most moving ideas: by a song or wild chaat composed under 
the excitement of the moment, the women irritate the men to 
acts of vengeance ; and four or five mischievously-inclined old 
women can soon stir up forty or fifty men to any deed of blood 
by means of their chants, which are accompanied by tears 
and groans, until the men are worked into a state of frenzy, 

A true poet is highly appreciated in Australia, Occasionally, 
the songs bear the name of ihe poet who composed them, though 
this is not often the case. There are two or three poets in 
Australia who enjoy a great celebrity. 

The songs of the Australians are, according to their idea, 
the very perfection of harmony, rude and discordant as they 
are to our ears; perhaps no more extraordinary instance of 
the force of habit and diversity of taste than this could be 
adduced. A native sings joyously the most barbarous and 
savage sounds, which rend asunder the refined ears of the 
European, who turns away in agony from the discord,—while 
the surrounding natives loudly applaud as soon as the singer 
has concluded. But, should the astounded European en- 
deavour to charm these wild men by one of his own refined 
and elegant lays, they would laugh at it as a combination of 
silly and effeminate notes, and for weeks afterwards entertain 
their distant friends, at their casual meetings, by mimicking 

the tone and attitude of the white man; an exhibition which 
never fails to draw down shouts of applause. 

The only accompaniment to their songs, used in the southern 
parts of the continent, is the clapping of hands, or the beating 
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of ashort round stich against the flat board with which they 
throw their spears; in this latter cuse, the rounded stick is 
held in its centre, between the fingers and thumb of the right 
hand, and its ends are alternately struck agairst the flat board 
in such a manner, as to produce a rude kind of music, in time 
to the air they are singing. Although this appears to be so 
very simple an instrument, it requires some practice to beat 
the time accurately ; and by young men who desire to have 
the reputation of being erquisiles, this is considered to be a very 
necessary accomplishment. Some songs bavea peculiar dance 
connected with them; and, on the other hand, occasionally 
the same dance is adapted to different songs. There is reason 
to believe that agreat deal of the poetry of their songs is 
traditional, and may date its origin from a very remote epoch. 
Some of their dances have also a very peculiar mystical cha- 
racter, and these are very unwillingly exhibited in the presence 
of Europeans. 

The following is a very favourite song of the natives to the 
north of Perth: it is sung to a wild and plaintive air, and 
relates to some action of a native, named Warbunga; a little 
boy, a descendant of his, is still living, who bears the same 
name. 








Kad-ju bar-dook, 
War-bung-a.loo, 
War-bung-a-loo. 

Kad-ju bar-dook, 
War-bung-a.-loo, 
War-bung-a-loo, 
War-bung-a-loo, 

They then commence again, constantly repeating the words 
in the same order. 

Translation. 

Thy hatchet is near thee, 

Ob, Warbunga, 
Oh, Warbunga. 

Thy hatchet is near thee, 
Warbungha.ho, 
Warbungha-ho, 
Warbungha-ho, 

A favourite song of the natives in the district of the Murray, 
in Western Australia, is, 

Kar-ro yool, i, yool-a ! 

Kar-ro yool, i, yool-a! 

&e. &e. &e. 

And these words they go on singing for an hour together, 
in the absence of any of their relatives or friends upona hunt- 
ing or war excursion. 

Translation. 
Return hither, hither ho ! 
Return hither, hither ho! 

Here our notices of these aboriginal chants must halt for 

the present. 








LAYING THE FIRST STONE OF THE 
NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Tuis splendid, and to a certain degree, inpressive cere- 
monial was performed on Monday, the 17th instant, by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert ; accompanied by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and principal City offi- 
cers. Of so interesting an event, we consider that our 
columns should present some ‘ abstract and brief chron- 
icle ;” but we are compelled to omit the mere matters of 
detail, which, however, have appeared in the majority of 
the London and provincial newspapers. 

The preparations on the site of the New Exchange 
were of fitting splendour. Here was raised an amphi- 
theatrical tent or pavilion, three hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and sixty-two feet in altitude. The exterior was 
plain, except at the apex, being there octagonal in form, 
decorated with armorial insignia, and terminated in a 


flag-staff. The interiqr was lined with striped crimson 
and white, and the floor covered with crimson cloth, as were 
also the seats, (for fourteen hundred and fifty persons;) these 
ruse amphitheatrically, leaving a central area of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in circumference. ‘“ Near its centre 
was placed a large stone block, having a cavity in the 
middle to receive the coins, the inscription-plate, and other 
articles which on occasions of this kind are usually en- 
closed in the foundation-stone. Immediately above this 
was suspended by ropes, and also supported underneath 
by four wooden props, another huge block of Penryn 
granite, weighing five tons. Close by this place stood two 
state chairs, one intended for His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and the other for the Lord Mayor. A circle of gas 
lights was suspended midway between the top of the 
pavilion and the floor; but in consequence of the fineness 
of the day, the light they gave was scarcely needed; 
though by the warmth they emitted, they served the neces- 
sary purpose of heightening the temperature of the place. 
The entrance to the pavilion was in Cornhill, through a 
temporary covered passage, which opened into the pavilion 
beneath a gallery, fitted up for the reception of the band 
of the 2nd Regiment of Life Guards. The front of this 
gallery was ornamented with escutcheons emblazoned with 
the royal arms of England, the arms of Prince Albert, and 
those of the City of London, of the Mercers’ Company, 
and Sir Thomas Gresham.”—( Times.) By one o'clock, 
all the places in the pavilion were filled by persons admitted 
by tickets. 

Meanwhile, Prince Albert having arrived at the Guild- 
hall, was there received by the Lord Mayor, the Duke of 
Wellington, Her Majesty’s Ministers, and the City autho- 
rities; and, after inspecting the plan of the New Exchange, 
at a quarter-past two o’clock, His Royal Highness, with the 
Lord Mayor, entered the civic state-coach, the other dis- 
tinguished personages entered their carriages, and the 
procession advanced through the densely-crowded streets, 
to the pavilion. The Prince was attired in a private 
walking-dress, and not in a military uniform, as represented 
in some of the acticipatory engravings of the ceremony. 
At half-past two o’clock the procession reached Cornhill, 
when the company alighted, and headed by Prince Albert 
and the Lord Mayor, entered the pavilion: before His 
Royal Highness took his seat, the band played “God 
save the Queen:” and at the same moment, the Union 
Jack, which had previously floated at the exterior top of 
the pavilion, was lowered, and the Royal Standard raised 
in its place, amidst general acclamation. 

The Prince being seated, there was handed to him a 
glass bottle, with the stopper removed, together with coins 
of the realm and a medal of her Majesty, which the Prince 
put into the bottle, re-stopped it, and then placed it in 
the cavity of the stone fixed in the ground. A glass brick 
was next handed to the Prince, and its explanatory inscrip- 
tion being read to His Royal Highness, he deposited it in 
the cavity of the stone; and four glass pillars were then 
placed by the Prince in cavities similarly prepared for 
them. Mr. Tite, the architect of the New Exchange, 
next read a Latin inscription, with an English translation, 
engraved on a zine plate, which he handed to Prince 
Albert, who deposited it in the stone, placing over the 
whole another rough plate of zinc. The following is a 
copy of the Latin, with the English translation, the compo- 
sition of the Bishop of London : 

AEDES . CVM.. PERISTYLIO 
IN . EORVM . COMMODA 
QVI.1N . HOC. CELEBERRIMO . EMPORIO 
GENTIVM . COMMERCIA . EXERCERENT 
ADIECTIS . ETIAM.IN. PAVPERVM . SOLATIVM 
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ET. IN. BONARVM. ARTIVM . AC . LITTERARVM. INCRE- 
MENTA 
PTOCHOTROPHIO . ET . PRAELECTORVM . COLLEGIO 
SVA.FECVNIA. EXSTRVENDAS.cvRaviT 4% 
THOMAS .GRESHAM . EQVES.AVRATVS 
ADIVVANTE . CIVITATE . LONDINENSI 
FAVENTE . REGINA. ELIZABETHA 
QVAE . ET. 1PSA . OPVS . ABSOLVTVM 
SOLENNI. POMPA . PRAESENS . DEDICAVIT 
GRAVI . VASTOQVE . INCENDIO 
CVYM. TOTA.FERE. VRBE.IN . CINERES . REDACTAS 
CVLTV . SPLENDIDIORE . INSTAVRAVERVNT 
CIVITAS . LONTINENSIS 
ET+ ANTIQVA . MERCERORVM . SODALITAS 
INCHOANTE . STRVCTVRAM . REGE . CAROLO SECVNDO 


DIE. OCTOBRIS.XXIIL.A.S.M.DC. LXVIL 
ITERVM . VERO. IGNE. ABSVMTAS 


DIE. IANVARIT.X.A.S.M. DCCC . XXXVIII. 
IIDEM . OPERIS . CVRATORES 
IN . AMPLIOREM . ORNATIOREMQVE . FORMAM 
SVA . IMPENSA . RESTITVENDAS . DECREVERVNT 
REGNI . SENATVS . MVNIFICENTIA . SVFFRAGANTE 
VT. SPATIIS. PROLATIS 
ACCESSVQVE . OMNI. ET . ANFRACTV. VIAKRVM 
QVAQVAVERSVS . EXPLICATO 
FORVM . TERTIA. VICE . A. SOLO .CONDITVM 
PRO .GENTIS. ET. MVNICIPII . DIGNITATE 
ET. PRO. MERCATVRAE 
IN . ORBIS , TERRARVM . AMBITVM . EXTENSAE . AMPLI- 
TVDINE 
VICTORIAE . REGINAE . AVSPICIIS 
DENVO. EXSVRGERET 


PRINCEPS . SERENISSIMVS 
ALBERTVS. DE . SAXE-COBVRG. ET. GOTHA 
AVGVSTISSIMAE . REGINAE . CUNIVX 
LAPIDEM . AVSPICALEM . STATVIT 





DIE .IANVARII. XVIIT.A.S+M.DCCC. XLII. 
PRAETORE . IOANNE. PIRIE. 
GVLIELMO. TITE.S.R.S.ARCHITECTO. 


DEVS .O.M.CONSERVATOR 
EXITIVM . AB. HIS. AEDIBYS 
TOTAQVE. VRBE . ARCETO. 





TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN INSCRIFTION. 
SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, KNIGHT, 
ERECTED AT HIS OWN CHARGE 
A BUILDING AND COLONNADE 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF THOSE PERSONS 
WHO IN THIS RENOWNED MART 
MIGHT CARRY ON THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD, 
ADDING THERETO, FOR THE RELIEF OF INDIGENCE 
AND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE, 
AN ALMSHOUSE AND COLLEGE OF LECTURERS, 
THE CITY OF LONDON AIDING HIM, 

QUEEN ELIZABETII FAVOURING THE DESIGN, 
AND WHEN THE WORK WAS COMPLETE 
OPENING IT IN PERSON WITH A SOLEMN PROCESSION. 
HAVING BEEN REDUCED TO ASHES, 











TOGETHER WITH ALMOST THE ENTIRE CITY, 
BY A CALAMITOUS AND WIDELY SPREADING CONFLA- 
GRATION, 
THEY WERE REBYILT IN A MORE SPLENDID FORM 
BY THE CITY OF LONDON 
AND THE ANCIENT COMPANY OF MERCERS, 
KING CHARLES THE SECOND COMMENCING THE 
BULLDING 
ON THE 23p OCTOBER, A.D. 1667; 
AND WHEN THEY HAD BEEN AGAIN DESTROYED BY FIRE, 
ON THE l0TH JANUARY, A.D. 1838, 

THE SAME BODIKS, UNDEKTAKING THE WORK, 
DETERMINED TO RESTORE THEM AT THEIR OWN COST, 
ON AN ENLARGED AND MORE ORNAMENTAL PLAN, 
THE MUNIFICENCE OF PARLIAMENT PROVIDING THE 
MEANS 
OF EXTENDING THE SITE 
AND OF WIDENING THE APPROACHES AND CROOKED 
STREETS 
IN EVERY DIRECTION, 

IN ORDER THAT THERE MIGHT AT LENGTH ARISE, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
BUILT A THIRD TIME FROM THE GROUND, 

AN EXCHANGE, 

WORTHY OF THIS GREAT NATION AND CITY, 

AND SUITED TO THE VASTNE-S OF A COMMERCE 
EXTENDED TO THE CIRCUMFEKENCE 
OF THE HABITABLE GLOBE. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, 
CONSORT OF H&tR SACRED MAJESTY, 
LAID THE FIRST STONE 
ON THE WrH JANUARY, 1842, 
IN THE MAYORALTY OF THE RT. HON. JOHN PIRIe. 
ARCHITECT, WILLIAM TITE, F.R.S. 


MAY GOD OUR PRESERYER 
WARD OFF DESTRUCTION 
FROM THIs BUILWING 
AND FKOM THE WHOLE CITY. 


The chairman of the committee, holding a trowel, then 
briefly addressed His Royal Highness, and handed him 
the trowel: it is of silver gilt, and the handle, which is 
fluted, terminates with the royal crown; the blade is 
richly chased, and bears on one side the royal arms, with 
an explanatory inscription, and on the other an elevation 
of the west front of the building, with the three shields 
of the Mercers’, City, and Gresham arms. The Prince 
then spread with the trowel some mortar upon the under 
stone, “with workmantike dexterity ;”’ the upper stone 
was then lowered by the machinery into its proper posi- 
tion, and a mallet being handed to the Prince, he struck 
the stone twelve times, thrice at each corner, and after- 
wards proved it by a leveland plumb-rule. The mallet 
is part of one of the oaken beams of the old Exchange: 
around its base is carved a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, 
and the royal crown terminates the handle; at the end is 
a silver plate, inscribed similarly to the trowel. The 
block of vak from which the matlet is made, was actually 
burnt through in the fire, and stained, although it appears 
as hard as solid metal. The level and plumb-rule are of 
polished Spanish mahogany. The City sword and mace 
were then placed upon the stune; an impressive prayer 
was offered up by the Lord Mayur’s chaplain ; “ God save 
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the Queen” was sung by members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, the children of the Bread-street ward 
charity-school joining in chorus. ‘The Prince an the 
Lord Mayor then bowed to each other, and the procession 
formed anew, and retired as it had entered, amidst loud 
cheers; the whole proceedings having occupied an hour.* 

The Lord Mayor, accompanied by his royal guest, now 
returned to the Mansion house, where in the evening was 
given a sumptuous banquet in the Egyptian hall. The 
fittings of this truly palatial apartment were very superb ; 
as the gorgeous throne-canopy prepared for the Queen at 
Guildhall, in 1837; a new music-gallery at the lowerend 
of the hall, beneath which were three sideboards of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s plate, in front of a gigantic mir- 
ror; and on each side of the throne a splendid beaufet of 
plate. The Lord Mayor’s guests, besides the Prince, 
were Mis. Fry, Mrs. Melvill, Miss Fry, Mrs. Pidgeon, 
and Mrs. Soames; the suite of Prince Albert; the Duke 
of Wellington, and the Cabinet Ministers; the leading 
officers of the Queen’s household ; the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench; the Attorney and Solicitor General ; 
the Bishop of London and the Dean of St. Paul’s; the 
leading merchants and bankers of the City; nearly the 
whole of the court of Aldermen, the Sheriffs, Corporation 
officers, the Mercers’ Company, the Gresham Committee, 
Common Council of Cornhill ward, Mr. Tite, (the archi- 
tect,) and Mr. Jackson, (the contractor) &c. Prince 
Albert wore a field-marshal’s uniform, and the rest of the 
company were in full court-costume; the side music-gal- 
lery was appropriated to the ladies, friends of the Lady 
Mayoress; and the hall, brilliantly lit with gas, was a 
scene of surpassing splendour. The dinner-hour was five 
o’clock; the bill of fare, with all its appliances, was of 
the most recherché description; and the claret, and Bur- 
gundy, and the loving cup, were matchless. The musical 
appointments were novel and effective; and the toasts 
were alike felicitously given and responded to. The reply 
of Prince Albert was marked by graceful feeling. Lord 
Stanley most eloquently characterised our national great- 
ness ; the Lord Mayor coupled with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s name, the gratitude uf the citizens to his Grace for 
“the grant of £1,000,000 sterling, for public improve- 
ments in their ancient city.” But, more germane to cur 
columns was the following excellent conclusion of the ad- 
dress of the Bishop of London, than whom literature in 
this country possesses not a more able or accomplished 
advocate. His lordship remarked, in excellent taste, with 
reference to the important solemnity of the day, that he 
trusted “the merchants and citizens of London, while 
providing additional facilities for the commerce of this 
emporium of trade, would not forget the principles which 
first actuated him who first founded the Royal udinnes, 
and at the same time made provision for the indigent, and 
the promotion of sound literature and useful knowledge :” 
for this truly liberal sentiment his lordship was warmly and 
very justly cheered. 

Between eight and nine o'clock, Prince Albert and his 
suite, retired with the Lord Mayor; and after partaking of 
tea in the long parlour, His Royal Highness left the Man- 
sion-house about the latter hour, and arrived at Windsor 
Castle between eleven and twelve o'clock. 





* The Lord Mayor wore, for the first time, a splendid gold 
ring, weighing nearly one ounce, which was found in the bed 
of the Tames, at London bridge. It is inscribed with the 
commercial mark and the initials “T. G. ;”’ from which some 
City antiquaries infer the rg to have belonged to Sir Thomas 
Gresham; and they extend their inferences to the supposition, 
that “it was washed down the Thames at the Fire of London.” 
(?) This ring was presented to the Lord Mayor on Monday, by 
Mr. Newman, of the Bridge-house, 














Thus was concluded a day of peculiar interest to the 
citizens of London, as well as to every subject of this 
vast empire—“ the most intelligent and wealthy empire 
the sun ever shone upon, and of which the boast is as of 
Spain of old, that upon its dominions the sun never sets.”’* 
As we halted fora moment between the site of the new edi- 
fice, and the civic palace, with its external indications of the 
festivities within—as the carriages of the company, and 
the clustering crowds, whom the mental halo of hospitality 
had collected to the spot—what reflections on the olden 
glory, what indications of present prosperity, and what 
contemplations of the future weal of this vast city, flitted 
before our mind’s-eye! How we looked through a vista 
of centuries to the Roman occupancy of the spot, as indi- 
cated by the sacrificial bones, the coins, and Samian frag- 
ments, upturned in excavating for the new structure! 
How we reflected that Britain was but then a poor island, 
noted only for its tin, and its oyster-beds—the latter supply- 
ing the table of the Roman epicure with its rarest luxury, 
and the toilet of the Roman lady with its choicest cosmetic 
from the calcined shell: then, indeed, Londinium was but 
a rude colonia, though the spot whereon we stood, here- 
after became part of the Prelorium+—now completely un- 
Romanized by costly edifices and diverging streets of pala- 
tial magnificence. Next, the legends of the coins found 
here, led us back to the times of Vespasian and Domitian, 
and the entire conquest of our island by Agricola, who 
built her fortresses, and began those mighty works of Roman 
colgnization—her military roads, which in vastness of de- 
sign, are paralleled only by the stupendous railway of our 
own scientific times; for we stood almost within a stone’s- 
cast of Watling-street, and the Roman miliary, (London- 
stone.) ‘The fine tesselated pavement just unearthed in 
Threadneedle-street, and now treasured with other relics 
of ancient art in our national Museum, carried us a cen- 
tury or two onward in the annals of Roman London to its 
walling-in at the decline of the Empire, when it first be- 
came an emporium of commerce. Imagination paused— 
until we heard the busy hum of the merchants assembling 
in Lombard-street, in the patriotic mayoralties of Gresham’s 
father, and Gresham himself, a son well worthy of such a 
sire. Then remembered we the foundation of his Ex- 
change, and each of the aldermen laying a piece of gold, 
which, as Stow quaintly tells us, the workmen picked up ; 
but which, mutatis mutandis, neither aldermen nor work- 
men did in ourday! Then arose Gresham’s unpretending 
quadrangle, with its high-pitched roofs and gabled dor- 
mers, and its lofty bell-tower and grasshopper vane: the 
pretty legend of the latter, it were almost butterfly-crush- 
ing to disturb; for it teaches man’s reliance upon Provi- 
dence, in the very spirit of Defoe’s masterly fiction of 
Robinson Crusve ; or, at least, it reads the lesson of hu- 
manity to inoffensive animals. How we saw in the distance 
Gresham's own proper mansion, which, in his unbounded 
munificence, he subsequently caused to be converted into 
a home for the houseless. The morning breaks, and the 
smoke of good cheer, (though bespeaking the substance,) 
rises from the tall chimney-shafts—those “ windpipes of 
hospitality’—of Gresham-house ;” ere mid-day, Elizabeth 
and her nobles having dined with the rich merchant, are 
seen advancing through Cornhill; and there with sound 
of trumpet, England’s Queen causes the Bourse to be pro- 
claimed “the Royal Exchange.” Scarce a ceutury clapses, 
and the fabric is swept away by “a direful calamity’ — 

* Speech of Lord Stanley, at the Lord Mayor's banquet. 

t+ The Pretorium and its adjuncts are supposed to have 
occupied the site of the Poultry and Cornhill; as tesselated 
pavements have been discovered there, at the Lothbury gate 
of the Bank, and near St. Mary Woolnoth. 
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the Great Fire; when, of all the effigies, only that of 
Gresham is saved, as if intimating the alacrity with which 
his edifice is to be replaced. The blackened ruins are 
cleared from the site; and lo! the Second Charles ap- 
proaches to lay the first stone; and then the “ merry mo- 
narch” retires with his courtiers,—not to the Mansion- 
house, as in our day, but, somewhere to eat a dinner, which 
could now be matched in any chophouse of Cornhill ;* 
for in those days, roast beef was a luxurious novelty of the 
royal kitchen. Next we see Prince Rupert dismounting 
from the war-horse to found another portion of the edifice ; 
a.more successful labour for this Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and ennobler of metal, than the horrors of civil 
strife. The building is completed, and the statue of 
Gresham is restored to its niche; the effigies of our 
sovereigns are replaced ; the commerce and wealth of the 
country rapidly increase, and many a fortune is amassed 
within the quadrangle by “ merchants who are princes.” 
Time rolls on, and with it the golden ball of prosperity ; 
and even the very statues seem to look down with delight at 
the busy scene below, each claiming for himself some share 
in the advancementof the nation to this proud position; and, 
in the words of an old writer, they were ‘‘as well receiv- 
ing lustre from the place where they stood, as giving 
lustre to it” But, asad disaster awaits this “ epitome, or 
rather representative, of all Europe.” A few days more 
than four years had elapsed since the whole pile was con- 
sumed by fire, which raged through a moonlit night; 
when the wind blowing furiously, caused the flames to 
shoot up to a great height, so as to make the spires of the 
churches to look like the spars of “ tall admirals,” and to 
be seen twenty miles round London. The fire having 
wreaked its vengeance around the quadrangle, burst forth 
into the area, making the whole one mass of flame: as in 
the furmer conflagration, “‘ the stone walls cracked with 
the intense heat—the pillars shivered and broke asunder ;” 
and the statues of the kings were over-toppled from their 
“ high estate,’—that of Gresham being again saved ! 

Our reverie now shifted to the future, and the past 
vanished like a breath from off the mirror of time. Upon 
the sane spot where two Exchanges had been burnt to 
nought, we saw astately pile arise in classic dignity— 
a‘superb temple of peace, designed for her noblest arts, 
and in architectural beauty eclipsing the grotesque edifices 
of old : its columns were of the richest order, and within the 
pediment which they supported, we saw placed an ennobling 
effort of the sculptor's art, to perpetuate Britain's com- 
mercial ascendancy. At length, we saw the richly dight 
gates open, and England’s Queen and her illustrious con- 
sort enter with their nobles, and there, in Elizabethan 
at cause the edifice to be proclaimed, “ the New Royal 

xchange.” We awoke with those accents of benediction 
that we had heard in the solemnity of the day; and 
we blessed the Giver of all good, that upon the identical 
site of the pagan altar, in the place of sacrificial song, had 
been for ages felt the holier influence of Christian prayer! 








DIORAMA OF THE CENTRAL ALPS. 


On Monday evening, the 17th, we were much gratified 
at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution, with 
Mr. Albert Smith's popular Lecture on the Central Alps: 
Mout Blanc, St. Bernard, and the Simplon. Some lec- 
turers we know to be very prosy people, especially when 
they talk of what they have never seen—but in books. 

* We find that the king and his suite were plentifully re- 
galed under a temporary shed upon the Scotch Walk, “ with 
a chine of beef, fowls, hams, dried tongues, anchovies, caviare, 
end wines.” 





Ouly think of some self-satisfied person attempting to 
describe the Pyramids of Egypt, after having duly cram- 
med himself fur the task, but having never been out of 
our island ; down he comes with some common- place com- 
parison, as the base of the great Pyramid covering pre- 
cisely the space of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, (which, by the 
way, is a popular error,) and he thinks he has worked 
almost as great a wonder as the Egyptians did in build- 
ing the Pyramid itself. Mr. Smith is not of this genus of 
lecturers; for he relates and describes from his own ob- 
serva ion—he has several times been over the ground, if 
that be not too lowly a term for sites some thousand feet 
high. He briefly narrates the history of the Alps, and 
uotices the principal ascents of their “ huge embattled 
pride,” from Doctor Paccard, in 1786, to the first success- 
ful ascent of the Jungfrau, in last autumn. Next, he 
explains the formation of glaciers; how masses of ive roll 
down, and fill up mighty crevices; how a party breakfasts 
upon a bridge of snow; how Mr. Auldjo slid down a 
hill uf snow, behind a guide; and how others use iron-shod 
poles as drags, just as the omnibus people do upon our 
Snow Hill. Next we reach the Great St. Bernard, with 
its convent, a sort of open house for travellers, and the 
salon with the piano-forte that the French lady sent up in 
pieces ; and the proof etehing of Landseer’s famed Dog, 
presented by Mr. Brockedon; and the convent-chapel, 
prettier fur than most chapels on this lower earth; and 
the morgue, or dead-house, where the low temperature 
prevents putrefaction ; and the noted dogs of St. Bernard, 
whose intelligence has been strangely over-rated, especially 
in the large French print. The lecture is divided into 
three portions, of which Parts I. & II., Mont Blane and the 
Great St. Bernard, are accompanied by thirteen Dioramic 
Views, from sketches made by Mr. Auldjo, illustrative of 
his perilous ascent in August, 1827; Part 111.—the Sim- 
plon, is similarly illustrated, with eleven views, from 
sketches made in the autumn of 1840. All these scenes 
are executed with true artistic feeling, and the dioramic 
lights being well managed, the whole are very effective ; 
the village of Simplon, with the arrival of the malle-poste ; 
the market-place of Domo d’Ossola; and the Isola Bella, 
with the departure of a steam-boat, are all very cleverly 
painted. 

Nor must we omit to notice a remarkable coincidence 
in the outline form of Mont Blanc, with the profile of 
Napoleon, identified ten years ago by two Lyonnese 
tyurists, and given to the world by Mr. Topfer, of Geneva, 
the author of the popular albums, M. Vieuxbois, and M. 
Jabot ; and a scientific man. ‘To find the likeness, a par- 
ticular point of view is requisite : thus, from Mornex, near 
Geneva, the physiognomy of the Emperor comes upon the 
eye with extraordinary effect. Mr. Smith has fortunately 
made this scene one of his illustrations, and he has oblig- 
ingly allowed our engraver to copy it in outline. 





The references are—1. The Dome du Goité. 2. The 
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Summit of Mont Blanc. 3. The level space called the 
Giand Plateau. 4. ‘The Eye, formed ty the highest un- 
covered peaks of granite, termed /es Rochers Rougrs. 
The mouth, chin, &c. are formed by the different aguilles. 

The reader of the folio of four (or eight) pages may re- 
member that Mr Smith and his compagnons were plun- 
dered by brigunds, in 1840, on their journey, not far 
from Domo d@Ossola; and a narrative of the circum- 
stances subsequently appeared in Bentley's Miscellany. 
During the Lecture, Mr. Smith referred to the occur- 
rence, adding, that in the morning he had received a 
communication from Mr. Halls, ef Bow-street, stating 
that the robbers had been traced. The Lecture was re- 
markably well attended, there being present upwards of 
500 persons, who repeatedly testified their warm approba- 
tion of this novel intellectual illustration of these Euro- 
pean wonders. 


VIEW OF LONDON FROM OLD 
SAINT PAUL'S. 

WE return to Mr. Ainsworth’s very attractive tale of 
Old Saint Paul's, in connexion with the engraving of the 
venerable Cathedral in our last Journal. It would be too 
late in the day to detail the plot; and even were we to do 
so, it would rather increase than assuage the fureur for 
the entire work. The author prefatorily ackuowledges 
that “ the portion of the ensuing tale relating to the Gro- 
cer of Wood-street, and his manner of victualling his 
house, and shutting up himself and bis family within it, 
during the worst part of the pestilence of 1665, is founded 
on a narrative,” which he bas * followed pretty closely in 
most of its details, contained in a very rare little volume, 
entitled, Preparations against the Playue both of Soul and 
Body.” ‘The authorship of this work, Mr. Ainsworth un- 
hesitatingly assigns to Defve, and he pronounces it to be 
his master-piece. Yet, it is passing strange that so mas- 
terly a performance should not have been reprinted with 
some one of the countless impressions of the History of the 
Plague, to which it forms an almost necessary accompani- 
ment. ‘The Fami/y Library reprint, though edited by 
Mr. Brayley, and illustrated by Cruikshank, does not con- 
tain this narrative; but we trust, with Mr. Ainsworth, that 
Mr. Hazlitt the younger, “ Defve’s last and best editor,” 
will repair this omission in his reprint now in course ‘of 
publication. This edition, by the way, is the cheapest, 
and it will then be the most complete. 

Our extract is from the first volume of the tale, Book IT. 
date, May 1665; describing London as seen from the 
tower of Old Saint Paul’s, by Leonard Holt, the grocer’s 
apprentice, and the hero; who, having repaired to the sum- 
mit of the tower, leaning over the balustrade, gazed below : 

“« Tt was a sublime spectacle, and filled him with admiration 
and astonishment. He had stationed himself on the south 
side of the tower, and immediately beneati him lay the broad 
roof of the transept, stretching out to a distance of nearly 200 
feet. On the right, surrounded by a double row of cloisters, 
remarkable for the beauty of their architecture, stood the con- 
vocation or chapter-house. This exquisite building was oc- 
tagonal in form, and supported by large buttresses, ornamented 
on each gradation by crocketed pinnacles. Each side, more- 
over, bad a tall pointed window, filled with stained glass, and 
was richly adorned with trefoils and cinquefoils, Further on, 
on the same side, was the small low church dedicated to Saint 
Gregory, overtopped by the south western tower of the mightier 
parent fane. 

“Tt was not, however, the cathedral itself, but the magnifi- 
cent view it commanded, that chiefly attracted the apprentice’s 
attention. From the elevated port on which he stood, his 
eye ranged over a vast tract of country bounded by the Sur- 
rey hills, and-at last settled upon the river, which in some 





parts was obscured by a light haze, and in others tinged with 
the ruddy beams of the newly-risen sun. Its surfave was 
spotted even at this early hour, with craft, while innumerable 
vessels of all sizes were moored to its banks. On the left, he 
noted the tall houses covering London Bridge ; and on the nght, 
traced the sweeping course of the stream as it flowed to West- 
minster. On this band, on the opposite bank, lay the flat 
marshes of Lambeth; while nearer stood the old bull-baiting 
and bear baiting establishments, the flags above which could 
be discerned above the tops of the surrounding habitations, 
A little to the left, was the borough of Southwark, even then 
a large and populous district—the two most prominent fea- 
tures in the scene being Wincbester house, and Saint Saviour’s 
old and beautiful church. 

“ Filled with wonder at what he saw, Leonard looked to- 
wards the east, and here an extraordinary prospect met his gaze. 
The whole of the city of London was spread out like a map 
before him, and presented a dense mass of ancient houses, 
with twisted chimneys, gables, and picturesque roofs—hbere 
and there overtopped by a hall, a college, a hospital, or some 
other lofty structure. This vast collection of buildings was 
girded in by grey and mouldering walls, approached by seven 
gates, and intersected by innumerable narrow streets, The 
spires and towers of the churches shot up into the clear 
morning air—for, except in a few quarters, no smoke yet is- 
sued from the chimneys. On this side, the view of the city 
was terminated by the fortifications and keep of the Tower. 
Little did the apprentice think, when be looked at the magni- 
ficent scene before him, aud marvelled at the countless build- 
ings he beheld, that, ere fifteen months had elapsed, the whole 
muss, together with the mighty fabrie on which he stood, 
would be swept away by a tremendous conflagration. Un- 
able to foresee this direful event, and lamenting only that so 
faira city should be a prey to an exterminating pestilence, he 
turned towards the north, and suffered his guze to wander 
over Finsbury fields and the hilly ground beyond them—over 
Smithfield and Clerkenwell, and the beautitul open country 
adjoining Grays-inn-lane. 

** So smiling and beautiful did these districts appear, that 
he could scarcely fancy they were the chief haunts of the 
horrible distemper. but he could not blind himself to the 
fact, that in Finsbury fields, as well as in the open country to 
the norih of Holborn, plague-pits had been digged, and pest- 
houses erected; and this consideration threw such a gloom 
over the prospect, that, in order to dispel the effect, be changed 
the scene by looking towards the west. Here his view em- 
braced all the proudest mansions of the capital, and tracing 
the Strand to Charing Cross, long since robbed of the beauti- 
ful structure frum which it derived its name, an noticing its 
numerous noble habitations, his eye finally rested upon White. 
hall; and he heaved a sigh as he thought that the palace of 
his sovereign was infected by as foul a moral taint as the 
hideous disease that ravaged the dwellings of his subjects. 

** At the time that Leonard Holt gazed upon the capital, its 
picturesque beauties were nearly at its close. In little more 
than a year and a quarter afterwards, the greater part of the 
old city was consumed by fire; and though it was rebuilt, and 
in many respects improved, its original and picturesque cha- 
racter was entirely destroyed. 

*« It seems scarcely possible to conceive a finer view than 
can be gained from the dome of the modern cathedral, at sun- 
rise, on a May morning, when the prospect is not dimmed by 
the smoke of one hundred thousund chimneys—when the river 
is just beginning to stir with its numerous craft, or when they 
are sleeping onits glistening bosom,—when every individual 
house, court, church, square, or theatre, cun be discerned,— 
when the eye can range over the whole city on each side, and 
calculate its vast extent. It seems scarcely possible, we say, to 
suppose that at any previous time it could be more striking,— 
and yet, at the periou under consideration, it was incomparably 
so. Then, every house was picturesque, and every street a 
collection of picturesque objects. Then, that which was ob- 
jectionable in itself and contributed to the insalubrity of the 
| city, namely, the extreme narrowness of the streets, and over- 
| hanging stories of the houses, was the main source of their 
beauty. Then, the buge projecting signs, with their fantas- 
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tical iron-work—the conduits—the crosses (where crosses re- 
mained)—the May-poles—all were picturesque; and as su- 
perior to what can now be seen, as the attire of Charles the 
Second’s age is to the ugly and disfiguring costume of our own 
day.” 

We heartily subscribe to this estimate of the pictu- 
resque; for, nothing can be less so than the brick “ walls 
with holes in them,” which mostly form the streets of our 
metropolis; and, wherever better things are attempted, 
they have tov much affectation of classic finery to rank as 
picturesque. Itis true, that a revival of old English ar- 
chitecture is spreading through the country; but, in Lon- 
don, this taste is only traceable in a few sbop-fronts, mostly 
with superstructures of ordinary plainness. 


VARIETIES. 


Houseless Poor.—What extremes of wealth and want are to 
be found in this vast metropolis! The nightly average num- 
ber of inmates applying for admission at the Refuge for the 
Houseless, in Playhouse Yard, Whitefriars, has been about 
360; and on the last day of the year, there were 593 appli- 
cants, 


Grand Junction Canal.—By the severe frost of last January 
and February, the receipts on the Grand Junction Canal were 
decreased £711. 16s. 6d., from the receipts of the previous 
six months ; besides creating an expense of nearly .¢'1000 for 
ice-breaking. 

Police.—In London, always considered the great nest and 
nursery of crime, and in which great facilities are afforded 
for the escape of offenders, there has been for the last few 
years no increase in the commitments; and during the last 
twelve months the number has somewhat decreased, a circum- 
stance attributed to the increased power and vigilance of the 
police, as the metropolis enjoyed the advantages of an im- 
proved system of police much earlier than any other part of 
the kingdom. 


Discoveries Anticipated.—From time immemorial, the in- 
habitants of some distant regions carried on their nocturnal 
manufactures by means of natural gas, obtained through a 
hollow reed thrust into the earth. Arriving at modern times, 
navigation by the Archimedes screw, as a propeller, through 
the means of steam, attracted the notice of the Scottish Society 
of Arts in 1840 ; but, above twenty years previously, an ex- 
periment with similar screws, adapted to a boat, on the Lake 
Lochend, by Mr. Whytock, a member of the Society, proved 
its efficiency, though on a small scale. In Scotland, an Agri- 
cultural Society was established in 1723 ; a thrashing machine 
appeared in 1735; and a reaping machine in 1763.—Year 
Book of Facts, 1842. (Just ready.) 


The Christian Gentleman.—The Epistles of St. Peter are not 
merely remarkable for the truths which they contain, but also 
for many touches of practical wisdom, which, while they in- 
dicate a great knowledge of human nature, are admirably 
adapted to the intercourse of society. There is a wholesome 
good sense in many of his precepts, which qualifies them no 
less to form the manners and tastes of the gentleman, than to 
enlighten the conscience of the Christian. In short, they 
might without derogation, be called the elements of good 
breeding.— Tongue of Time. 

Frogs are eaten in Western Australia, though not with such 
discrimination asin France, Being cooked on a slow fire of 
wood ashes, they are held in one hand by the hird legs, and a 
dexterous pinch with the finger and thumb of the other, at 
once removes the lower portion of the intestines; the re- 
mainder of the animal is then taken at a mouthful, and fairly 
eaten from the head to the toes. Mussels are a staple article 
of food in the north-west; but in the south-west, the natives 
will not touch them. 

News for Absentees.—All the recent investigations of the 
eauses of death in England and Wales, prove the expectation 
of life toremain higher in this country than in the rest of 
Europe. 

















Land in 4.stralia.—The rapid rise in the price of town and 
country iands in Australia, bears an almost fabulous character. 
Those who have not witnessed such things, can se rcely give 
credit to them. In Western Australia, town land was bought 
for £23 an acre in December, 1839; and in the month of 
February, 1840, large importations of stock having taken 
place, the same land was sold for .¢'60 an acre. But in other 
colonies, where overland communication takes place, this 
would be regarded as a very small increase in price for a new 
colony: there are many instances in South Australia, of people 
realizing, in less than two years, from 10 to 12,000/., for the 
sale of town acres in the city of Adelaide.—Grey’s Australia. 

Australian Songs.-In Australia, a family seldom make a 
friendly visit to other tribes, but they bring back a new song 
or two with them; and these for a time, are quite as much the 
rage as a new song in England. 

Unnamed Dead.—So dense is the population of London, and 
so imperfect are the arrangements for identifying persons 
“found dead,” that they sometimes disappear, and are buried, 
before their friends miss them. 

The Supply of Water for London in one day is 40,000,000 
gallons ; of the bulk of which we may form some idea by con- 
ceiving the day’s supply to be contained in a reservoir of a 
square form, each side being 200 feet ; when the depth of the 
water would be 160 feet. 


Bills of Exchange, appear from a MS. of travels in the Bod- 
leian Library, to have been circulated in England in the reign 
of Henry VLII., as well as in the principal cities of Europe. 


Sculpture.—Mr. Weekes is stated to have been recommended 
by the lamented Chantrey, to the following commissions in 
sculpture, upon which he is now engaged : the figures for the 
Oxford Martyr Memorial ; a monument of one of the Masters 
of the University of Oxford; and numerous busts, including 
one of the present Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Temperance.—There is a curious MS, in the British Museum 
on the excellence of one meal a-day. 

The Birds of Australia possess, in many instances, an excess- 
ively beautiful plumage; and he alone who has traversed the 
wild and romantic regions of this country, and beheld a flock 
of many-coloured parekeets, sweeping like a moving rainbow 
through the air, whilst the rocks and dells resound with their 
playful cries, can form any adequate idea of the scenes that 
there burst on the eyes of the wondering naturalist. 


Woman’s Will.—By a Lawyer. 


Why can men make their wills, but not their wives? 
Their wives have always their wills in their lives. 


Relics of Charles I.--The sheet which received the head of 
Charles [., after his decapitation, is carefully preserved with 
the communion plate, in the church of Ashburnham, in Sussex ; 
the blood with which it hus been almost entirely covered, now 
appears nearly black. The watch of the unfortunate monarch 
is also deposited with the linen, and its movements are still 
very perfect! These relics came into the possession of Lord 
Ashburnham immediately after the death of the king. 


Sailors’ Superstition.--W hat wonder that a sailor is supersti- 
tious! Separated in early youth from his home; ere he has 
forgotten the ghost stories of childhood, and whilst the voung 
and simple heart loves to dwell upon the marvellous, he is 
placed at sea; in the dark night, amidst the din of waves and 
storms, he hears the wild shrieks of birds upon the air, and by 
him float huge forms, dim and mysterious, from which fancy 


| is prone to build strange phantoms: and oft from aged sailors 


he gathers legends and wondrous tales suited to his calling; 
whilst the narrator’s mysterious tone, and earnest voice and 
manner, attest how firmly he himself believes the story.—- 
Grey’s Australia, 
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